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SOURCE OF THE ARVEIRON. 


Tue Arveiron is a stream of considerable size, issuing 
from the Glacier des Bois through a large arch at its lower 
extremity, which is called by the people of the valley the 
mouth of the Arveiron, although it really marks the source 
of that torrent, or at leagt the spot at which it first becomes 
visible. It may be visited in the descent from the Montan- 
vert; but the route is so steep as to be quite exhausting, 
especially to those who have already accomplished one 
fatiguing journey. The best way is to proceed at once to 
it from the Priory through some fine meadows and a 
“superb forest,” which occupy the interesting part of the 
valley ; this excursion is a delightful walk. 

The “ source of the Arveiron” is described by all writers 
as one of those objects most worthy of the attention of the 
traveller, in the whole valley. Figure to yourself, to use 
the words of Saussure, a deep cavern, the entrance of which 
isan arch of ice, more than 100 feet high, and of a pro- 
portionate width,—a cavern cut by the hand of nature in 
the middle of an enormous rock of ice, which, by the play 
of the light, seems here white and opaque, like snow, and 
there transparent and green, like aqua-marine. From the 
bottom of this cavern issues with impetuosity a river, white 
with foam, and oftentimes rolling in its waves vast rocks of 
ice. Raising the eyes above this vault, you see an im- 
mense glacier, crowned with pyramids of ice, from the 
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THE ROCKS AT THE FOOT OF THE AIGUILLE DU MIDI, 


| midst of which rises the obelisk of the Dru, its summit 


almost lost in the clouds; lastly, the whole picture is framed, 
as it were, by the beautiful forests of the Montanvert and 
the Aiguille du Buchard, which rise with the glacier until 
its summit 1s confounded with the sky. The spot from 
which this prospect is seen 1s extremely wild; the glacier 
formerly extended further into the valley, and in retreating 
has left masses of sand and stone devoid of verdure. 

Some persons have curiosity enough to enter this cavern, 
and there is no difficulty in penetrating within it when the 
arch is pretty wide, and not entirely occupied by the water 
of the Arveiron; but there is always rashness in the 
attempt, because large fragments of ice are constantly 
falling from the roof. There is a story told of a sad 
calamity which happened to a party visiting this spot, in 
consequence of the imprudence of a young man, who 
ventured, in opposition to the advice of the guides, to fire 
off a pistol, in order to observe the effect of the explosion. 
The concussion detached from the roof of the cavern a 
large mass of ice, the fragments of which arrested the 
escape of the stream for a few minutes. At length the 
accumulated volume of waters burst through this barrier 
with a loud noise, sweeping along with it the fragments of 
ice. The party had placed themselves, as they thought, in 
security, upon a small island, but the young man whose 
imprudence had occasioned the catastrophe lost his life, 
and his father had both of his legs broken. 
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Saussure remarked, when he visited this place in 1778, 
a great horizontal crevice in the arch, cut at each ex- 
tremity by a vertical cleft; he judged from the appear- 
ances, that the whole mass marked out by these crevices 
would soon be detached. In the night, a noise similar to a 
thunder-clap was heard, and it was found that what he had 
expected had actually occurred. The fragment which had 
fallen was the key of the vaulted roof; its fall had occa- 
sioned that of the whole of the external portion of the 
arch: this mass of ice suspended for some moments the 
course of the Arveiron; its waters accumulated in the 
bottom of the cavern, and then all at once breaking down 
this dyke, carried away with violence vast bloeks of ice, 
dashed them against the rocks with which the bed of the 
torrent is strown, and bore off large fragments to a con- 
siderable distance. 

This arch is not at all times equally large, nor equally 
beautiful; nor is it always to be seen in the same place, 
because the glacier sometimes advances and sometimes 
recedes, as we have indeed already explained. In Winter 
it either is very small, or has no existence at all; the 
Arveiron, being then reduced to a very diminutive stream, 
creeps out under the ice, which descends in a slope to the 
level of the ground. As the heat increases on the approach 
of Summer, the volume of its waters becomes greatly aug- 
mented, and atthe same time the hardness of the ice is 
diminished, the stream works its way out at the sides, and 
the mass of ice in the middle, being no longer supported, 
gives way, and is carried off in the torrent. Other frag- 
ments successively fall, until the upper part of the opening 
has assumed the shape of an arch, and its parts thus 
mutually sustain each other. The appearance of the arch 
frequently changes from day to day ; sometimes the whole 
of it falls in, but a new one is quickly formed. 


THE COUVERCLE, AND THE GARDEN. 


Ong of the most hazardous expeditions which can be made 
from Chamouni, is the excursion to a rock called the 
Couvercle, which lies at the extreme end of the Mer de 
Glace. Those who undertake it should pass the night, as 
Saussure did, in the chAlet on the Montanvert, so as to be 
ready early in the morning to begin their journey on the 
Mer de Glace, or rather on its border, along the base of the 
Montanvert, by the side of which this glacier rans until it 
joins the great longitudinal Glacier du Tacul, in the man- 
ner already stated. When he has reached the point of 
junction he can no longer delay his journey on the ice. He 
has two glaciers, or two branches of a glacier as it were, 
before him; the one on his right is that of du Tacul, which 
runs parallel to the valley of Chamouni up to the very fvot 
of the summit of Mont Blanc,—the other on his left, or 
rather straight before him, is a continuation of the Mer de 
Glace, by the side of which he has hitherto been journeying. 

As the traveller must necessarily be of an adventurous 
turn to have engaged in the expedition, it would un- 
doubtedly be more interesting to fullow that on the right, 
and thus approach Mont Blanc, as Saussure remarked when 
he made the excursion some yeaws before a route to the 
summit had been discovered in another direction; “ its 
slopes of snow and ice, as they prevent themselves to us, do 
not seem to be absolutely inaccessible, but their appear- 
ances are deceitful: the approach to this redoubtable moun- 
tain is defended by glaciers, intersected by deep crevices, 
masked here and there by thin coverings of snow.” This 
naturalist thought it, however, possible, that by fixing upon 
a year in which a great deal of snow had fallen, and setting 
out while it still retained its firmness, a bold and skilful 
hunter might venture to try this route. 


With this tempting glacier on his right, the traveller | 


strikes at once across the ice, and soon reaches the Glacier 
de Léchaud, which is the name given to the continuation 
of the Mer de Glace, on the further side of the junction 
with the Tacul, and here he approaches one of the most 
wonderful sights which the glaciers can afford. The Glacier 
du Taléfre, a circular glacier, lying to the left of that of 
Léchaud, and on a higher level, empties itself, if we may 
use the expression, into the latter. The view at the point 
of puatien is striking; the slope by which the Glacier du 
Taléfre descends is very steep, and “its blocks of ice 
assume the shape of towers, of pyramids variously inclined, 
which seem ready to crush the rash traveller who should 
dare to approach them.” 

In order to reach the upper part of the Glacier du Taléfre, 
beyond this steep slope, it is necessary to climb a rock on 
its left, called the Couvercle, the sides of which are extremely 
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steep and difficult to ascend. The_prospect from its top is 
magnificent. “ From that station,’ says Coxe, “ we had 
the view of three stupendous valieys of ice; the Glacier 
of Taléfre to the left, in front that of Léchaud, and the 
Tacul to the right, all uniting in one great valley of ice, 
called the Giacier des Bois, which stretched under our feet, 
and was surrounded and ornamented by the rugged needles, 
The dead silence which reigned in this place, was only 
interrupted by the bounding of distant chamois, and the 
cries of alarm which the marmots gave to their tribes at 
our approach.” 

From the Couvercle Rock the traveller proceeds on to 
the Glacier du Taléfre, around which, if a semicircular 
form, arise a number of peaks, or aiguilles, of various shapes 
and to various heights; and here, entirely shut in amid 
ice, and snow, and barren crags, where all vegetation might 
be supposed to cease, his eye is startled at the sight of a 
small rock, clothed with grass and alpine plants,—* an 
oasis in the desert,’"—* a fertile island in the midst of a 
desolate ocean,""—which is familiarly kuown by the name 
of le Jardin, or “the Garden.” Saussure thus describes 
it;—* A very singuiar bit of the picture is a flattened rock, 
situated, like an island, in the midst of the ice and snow of 
the Glacier du Taléfre. Its form is nearly circular, and it 
is a little elevated above the level of the glacier. The 
eterial hoar-frosts which cover the whole surrounding 
region seem to respect this rock; they make no stay upon 
it, or at least they quit it much sooner than they quit the 
rest of the mountain. It is even clothed in a little verdure, 
which was only just beginning to break forth, the month of 
July being a season of early Spring on these lofty moun- 
tains, but at the end of August it is covered with a beautiful 
green turf, set off with a great variety of pretty alpine 
flowers ; ‘it is named de Courtil, which, in the language of 
Savoy, as well as in old French, signifies ‘ the garden. 
It is even shut in like a garden, for the glacier has depo- 
sited around it a ridge of stones and gravel, forming an 
exact enclosure. I was very desirous of going there to ex- 
amine whether there might not be some warm spring, o) 
some other local cause, which occasioned the melting of 
the snow, and favoured the process of vegetation; but the 
deep crevices in the glacier, concealed by a soft and thin 
covering of snow, rendered the approach at that period so 
dangerous, that our guides absolutely prevented us from 
going. For the rest, however, this phenomenon is not 
unique in the history of the glaciers; I have seen other 
instances in those of Switzerland, but, perhaps, nowhere is 
there one to be seen in so fine a situation, and covered with 
so beautiful a verdure. When the snow is melted, the 
approach is neither dangerous nor difficult,” 


THE BREVEN. 


Mont Breven is the name of the mountain which rises 
opposite to Mont Blane on the north-western side of the 
valley, immediately above the Priory or viliage of Cha- 
mouni; it is connected at the base with the Aiguilles 
Rouges, which form another portion of the boundary of the 
valley on that side. Its summit, however, is isolated and 
bare, presenting a perpendicular appearance on the side 
towards Chamouni, but being rounded off on the opposite 
side. Saussure says, that this mountain is in every re- 
spect one of those most interesting to a naturalist. The 
ascent to its upper part is one of the regular excursions 
made by visiters to Chamouni; some content themselves 
with mounting only a part of the way, toa point whence 
they get as fine a view as from the summit; others con- 
tinue to the topmost point, “for the glory” of it, as Simond 
observes. “There was no difficulty,’ says that gentleman, 
who himself went up for that memorable reason, “till we 
came to the first field of snow, which was very steep and 
very slippery ; a back-sliding might have been serious on 
account of the difficulty of stopping. By sticking in the 
end of your foot at every step you take, you get a secure 
footing, and may anchor yourself, with your hands in the 
snow, when the declivity is very great, without a stick, 
nearly as well as with it. At the Chimney, a difficult 
pessage at all times, the guides held a consultation, as it 

ad not been tried yet this season ; we might have turned 
it, by another field of snow, but it was more precipitous 
than the first, therefore it was determined to make for the 
Chimney,—first climbing a steep rock with very little diffi- 
culty, and no danger, provided you do not look behind; 
above that is the Chimney, a chasm or recess full of ice, 
which, melting first where it touches the rock, had left a 
| Vacant space of about two feet, With your back against 
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the smooth ice, and plying diligently with feet, knees, and 
hands, against the rock, in the manner chifnney-sweepers 
do, you may work yourself up, with tolerable ease and 
comfort, to the top, some twenty or thirty feet, in a very 
few minutes. There you find another field of snow-ice 
not at all steep, then a very steep ascent, and the last, 
wholly composed of broken schist, which brings you to the 
signals, two rude constructions like altars, on the top of the 
Breven. The prospect of Mont Blanc was here very little 
different from what we had found it at the Chalet, [lower 
down,} yet the summit of Mont Blanc appeared now less 
foreshortened, and the whirlwinds of snow-dust upon it 
were clearly distinguished athwart the dark blue of the 
sky, moving round with great violence on particular spo s. 

here we were, indeed, it was scarcely possible to stand 
the wind, and a large sheet of greasy paper, which had 
served to wrap up our provisions, being blown off, first flew 
over the precipice of nearly two thousand feet, which sepa- 
rated us from the Chiilet, then over the Chialet, and in a 
very few minutes fell on a spot it took us afterwards two 
hours to reach, although down hill.” 

When Captain Ross was engaged in exploring Baffin's 
Bay in quest of the much-desired North-West Passage, he 
and his companions were astonished at the sight of some 
cliffs covered with “ red snow*,’ as it was called; and on 
his return, much surprise was excited by the account of 
this phenomenon. It is alittle remarkable, as Mr. Bakewell 
observes, that it should have escaped public attention at the 
time that the same phenomenon occurs every year in the 
Alps, but at a season when it is not often exposed to the 
view of travellers. ‘Our guide,” he states, “said that its 
appearance was like that of minute red grains scattered on 
the snow; they were to be seen in March, and generally 
disappeared about the end of May, or the beginning of 
June.” The powder or grains penetrate two or three inches 
into the snow, and are of avery lively red colour; is to 
be seen chiefly where the snow lies in a concavity, is 
deepest near the centre, and very faint upon the borders, as 
if it had been carried down from the edges towards the 
lower parts, by a partial melting of the snow. Several 
persons told Mr. Bakewell, that they had seen this red 
snow; travellers never visit the valley till after it has 
wholly disappeared. 

Saussure, however, saw it on his first ascent of the 
Beven, in 1760, as he visited the mountain at a season 
when it was covered with snow in several places. He 
brought down a small quantity in a drinking glass, the 
only vessel he had with him, but the powder sunk down to 
the bottom as the snow melted, and its colour became less 
brilliant. When the water had wholly evaporated, the 
quantity of the powder was very minute, and its colour had 
wholly gone. The next year, Saussure went up the Breven 
again, and filled a large pocket-handkerchief with it; but 
as he left it exposed to the sun, that the snow might be 
melted, somebody stole it. He tells us, that he has seen 
this substance not only upon the Breven, but upon all high 
mountains, at least in the same season, and in similar posi- 
tions ; and he expresses his surprise, that those who had 
written expressly upon the Alps, had neglected to mention 
it. Some years after his visit to the Breven, he obtained 
a supply of this red powder from the St. Bernard moun- 
tain; and the experiments which he made upon it, led him 
to the conclusion that it was a vegetable matter, and pro- 
bably the pollen of some Alpine plant. But he admits, at 
the same time, that he is not acquainted with any plant in 
Switzerland, whose flowers yield a red powder, and which 
is so universally distributed over the mountains; and, also, 
that in examining the grain with a microscope, he could 
not perceive any of that regularity of form which charac- 
terizes the grains of pollen. Mr. Bakewell, suggests, as a 
fact quite as probable, that it is deposited by some species 
of fly, observing that Mont Breven, where it occurs most 
abundantly, is on the snowy side of the Valley of Cha- 
mouni. When the snow brought home by Captain Ross 
was examined, it was said to be a vegetable product. 


HEIGHT OF MONT BLANE€. 


“Mont Banc,” says Coxe, “is particularly distinguished 
from other mountains, by having its summits and sides 
clothed to a considerable depth with a mantle of snow, al- 
most without the intervention of the least rock, to break the 
glare of the white appearance; from whence its name is 
derived. This circumstance frequently deceives the eye 


* See Saturday Magazine, Vol. I11., p. 212. 
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unaccustomed to such objects, and in many situations ren. 
ders it less lofty in appearance than it is in reality, Al- 
though its summit was elevated more than seven thousand 
feet above the spot where I stood, yet it did not impress 
me with that astonishment which might be expected from 
its superior height and magnitude above the circumjacent 
mountains. I was, indeed, more struck with the first view 
of the Schreckhorn from the top of the Scheidec, than of 
Mont Blanc from the Col de Balme. The summit of Mont 
Blane being of a roundish form, and covered with snow, 
unites beauty with grandeur; whereas, the Schreckhorn 
being piked, naked, and its shagged sides only streaked 
with snow, its grand characteristics are ruggedness and 
horror; and hence, indeed, it derives its name of Schreck- 
horn, or the Peak of Terror. But Mont Blane soon re- 
assumed its real importance, seemed to increase in size 
and height, and solely attracted our attention, until we 
entered the Vale of Chamouni.” 

The same writer remarks, that a reader who is totally 
unacquainted with alpine scenes, may, perhaps, conceive a 
faint idea of the elevation of this gigantic mountain, on 
being informed, that the mantle of snow, which appears to 
cover its top and sides, exceeds an altitude of four thousand 
feet perpendicular, and nine thousand feet in a horizontal 
direction, from the dome of Géuté to the summit; and that 
the height of the snow and ice, estimated from the source 
of the Arveiron, at the bottom of the Glacier of Montanvert, 
to the summit of Mont Blanc, cannot be less than twelve 
thousand perpendicular feet, or more than three times as 
high as Snowdon, in North Wales. 

The height of Mont Blanc is variously stated, accordin 
to different calculations. It has been ascertained by both 
barometrical and trigonometrical observations ; the results 
of the latter are, of course, more precise and worthy of 
reliance than those of the former. It was at no distant 
period a disputed question whether the Mont Blanc were 
really the highest mountain in Europe,—its claim to that 
honourable pre-eminence being contested by the Mont 
Rosa. In the following extract from the Astronomical, 
&c., Correspondence, of the well known savant, the Baron 
de Zach, the matter is thus summed up :— 

“ For half a century the height of Mont Blanc is a ques- 
tion which has occupied geographers and philosophers 
without their being able to arrive at a conclusive result. 
We shall only regard the trigonometrical measurements 
which have been made in late years with superior means, 
From them we have obtained the following :— 


Toises, 
In 1796, by M. Tralles .... -ssescecesvees PYYTTTYTTT eek 
In 1821, by M. Carlini, from Mont Colombier .......++ 2460°0 
; the Austrian Engineers from Mont Trelod... 24626 

od a ~ vy the Perron d’Ea- 
COMBINE . 0cr cans ooceegnsas ens sbpanade . 22509 

a a po » the Glacier d’Am- 
OE ccvsecs PYTTTTTT ire odevséne ndeess 2463°9 
se ra pe ,, the Rochemelor ‘24586°8 
a the French Engineers from Mont Grauiet 2A60°1 
Mean height of Mont Blanc above the level of the sea.. 2462°0 


This mean of the different caleulations,—2462 toises,—is 
equivalent to 15,743 English feet ; so that the perpendicular 
height of the summit of Mont Blanc above the level of the 
sea, is within one hundred feet of three English miles. 
That it is the highest point of Europe is a fact now welk 
ascertained; the Mont which ranks next to it, being 
only 2366 toises in height,—that is to say, 96 toises, or 614 
English feet, lower than Mont Blanc.” 


VIEWS OF MONT BLANC. 


“ On a beautiful serene Summer evening, says Dr. Clarke, 
“we walked up the hill from the town of Neuchatel to La 
Rochette, a charming villa overhanging the lake. Standing 
here on the terrace-walk, surrounded with exotics of gayest 
tint and sweetest fragrance, we gazed for the first time on 
the hoary monarch of the Alps. You look down over a 
green vineyard, and a poplar colonnade, on the blue surface 
of the lake; beyond, rise the green swelling hills of the 
opposite shore, and then far above, the eye roams along a 
snowy range of Swiss and Savoy alps, extending more thaa 
a hundred miles in the sweep of the distant horizon. The 
sun gradually descended behind the Jura; we watehed in 
silence the shadow of the horizon spreading slowly upwards 
from peak to peak; but when all the less lofty summits 
were clad in sober gray, still the colossal summit of 

Blane remained conspicuous, like a bright cloud detached 
from the earth, and glowing with @ SS ee light in 
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the last rays of sunset. The first view of this splendid 
panorama is certainly one of the strongest, most expansive, 
and most delicious sensations of life. The illuminated 
dome of St. Peter's, as seen on a still night from the Pin- 
cian hill, brilliant and majestic as it is, has yet nothing like 
that deep impressive hold upon the memory. If we were 
looking for a simile to convey some faint notion of this 
peculiar glow of the mountain at sunset, might we not 
feebly express it by saying, that you seem to look ata huge 
hill of Bologna phosphorus glowing with mitigated light 
on a cloudy day?” 

This luminous appearance of Mont Blanc is noticed 
by most writers. Goéthe, in describing an evening ap- 
proach to the Vale of Chamouni from Geneva, says, “ It 
became darker,....only the greater masses were visible. 
The stars one after another rose; and we observed over 
the summits of the mountains, a light which we could 
not understand. Clear without lustre, like the Milky 
Way, yet denser,—almost like the Pleiades, but greater,— 
it long had our attention, until at last, as we changed our 

osition, like a pyramid, pervaded by an inward mysterious 
wegen diene resembling the brightness of a glow-worm,— 
it projected over the tops of all the mountains, and made 
us certain that it was the summit of Mont Biane. 
beauty of this sight was most extraordinary; for, as it 
shone with the stars that stood around it,—not, indeed, in 
equally vehement light, yet in a broader, more connected 
mass,—it appeared to the eye to belong to a higher sphere, 
and it required an effort to conceive its base fixed to the 
earth.” 

We have already spoken of the appearance of the 
mountain from the Col de Balme, It is there seen in 
profile; from the Breven it is seen in front. Speaking of 
the latter, Simond says, “ The view here was undoubtedly 
a most extraordinary one; placed full in front, and about 
mid-height of Mont Blane, and therefore at equal distances 
between the summit and the base, eufliciently far to em- 
brace the whole at one glance, sufficiently near to distin- 
guish every detail, we saw this stupendous object like a 
full-length picture hung up there for our pleasure and in- 
formation ; when we began to ascend the Breven, and half 
Way up to its chélet, we could not turn round and look at 
Mont Blanc, without experiencing the terrific sensation of | 
its falling down over us. Several of our party made use of 
this expression, at the same time averting their eyes in 
terror, which shows how general and how strong the im- 
pression was; but as we ascended higher it ceased.” 

Saussure also describes this view in high terms, and 
seems inclined to prefer it to that obtained from the Col 
de Balme. ‘ My principal aim,” he says, “in my first 
journey to the Breven, was to obtain from thence a just 
idea of the glaciers of the Valley of Chamouni, of their 
form, of their position, and of the ensemble of the moun- 
tains on which they are situated. As this mountain is 
placed nearly in the middle of the Valley of Chamouni, 
directly opposite to Mont Blanc, and the principal glaciers 
which descend from it, it was certainly one of the best ob- 
servatories which could have been chosen with that view. 
T ascended to it on a very fine and clear day; it was my 
first journey in the high alps: I was not yet accustomed to 
grand spectacles, so that this view made upon me an im- 
pression which will never be effaced from my recollection. 

“ You discover all at once, and almost in a single picture, 
the six glaciers which seem about to pour into the Valley 
of Chamouni,—the inaccessible summits between which 
they have their birth,—the Mont Blane above all, which is 
found to be so much the more grand, and so much the more 
majestic, as it is observed froma greater height. You 
perceive those immense surfaces of snow and of ice, whose 
glare, in spite of their distance, can with difficulty be with- 
stood ; and you see stretching out from them, those beautiful 
glaciers like solid rivers, descending in tortuous windings 
between large forests of pine, to the bottom of the valley. 
The eye, wearied with the glare of snow and ice, rests with 
delight upon these forests, whose deep green contrasts with 
the whiteness of the icy streams which traverse them, or 
upon the smiling and fertile valley below, which is watered 
by streams descending from these glaciers.” 

Simond describes an evening view of Mont Blane from 
the south-western end of the valley as very striking. 

* About two miles,” he says, “ before we reached St. Mar- 
tin, where we were to sleep, we had a most «plendid retro- 
spect of Mout Blane burning under the last rays of the 
setting sun; its refulgent snows illuminated the whole 
valley. This brightness soon faded into pale pink, then 
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pure white, sharply defined on the darkening azure of the 
sky. We doubted whether this view was not superior to 
any we had had of Mont Blanc before, owing to the acci- 
dents of light exceeding in richness and splendour any of 
the preceding days. The rocky ramparts of the valley 
where St. Martin is situated, with their bold outline, and 
deep indentments, appeared absolutely jet black, when con- 
trasted with the western sky; and night closed over the 
scene hefore we were able to withdraw our eyes from its 
enchantment. Yet the sight of two cretins ‘leering by’ 
in a corner of the inn-yard, and of the enormous goftres of 
the landlord and landlady of the Hotel du Mont Blane, 
had already discoloured it a little.” 

On the Italian side, Mont Blanc is much more precipi- 
tous than on the side of Savoy: Speaking of the former, 
Saussure says, “ You embrace at one view the whole of it 
from the base to the summit, and it seems to have thrown 
off its mantle to leave exposed to view the structure of its 
body. It rises almost perpendicularly for 1600 toises, pre- 
senting throughout the height but a small number of slopes, 
in which the snow and ice can lodge; and everywhere it 
lays bare the living rock of which it is composed.” 


EARLY UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPTS, 

Tue ascent of Mont Blanc was many times attempted before 
it was accomplished. The earliest attempts were owing to 
the encouragement of the eminent naturalist Saussure, 
who, animated by his zeal for science, caused it to be made 
known throughout the valley, during his first expedition in 
1760 and 1761, that he weuld give a considerable reward 
to any one who should discover a practicable mode of at- 
taining the summit, and even offered daily wages to those 
who engaged in the task unsuccessfully. According to 
Ebel, the first two attempts were made in 1762 by Pierre 
Simon of Chamouni; but it would seem that these should 
rather be regarded as preliminary explorations. The pro- 
spect of success appeared from them so small, that several 
years elapsed before another attempt was made. This took 
place in in 1775, the parties being M. Couteran, and three 
guides of Chamouni, one of whom was the afterwards cele- 
brated Marie Coutet. They set out on the 13th of July, 
and passed up the mountain of La Céte, which isa ridge 
rising out of the Valley of Chamouni, between the glaciers 
of Bossons and Taconnaz, and ending in a mass of ice and 
snow, which continues with only the usual interruptions of 
chasms, &c., to the very summit of Mont Blane. They 
entered a great snow-valley, which appeared to lead directly 
to the summit; and “everything,” says Saussure, “ seemed 
to promise thein success.’ The weather was remarkably 
fine, the crevices which they had to cross were not too broad, 
nor were the slopes which they had to ascend inconveni- 
ently steep. Yet they failed, and the cause of their failure 
was one which could hardly have been foreseen. The re- 
flection of the sun's rays from the white surface of the snow 
and the “ stagnation of the air” in the close valley through 
which their route lay, made them experience a heat nearly 
suffocating, which oceasioned in them also an extreme dis- 
taste for their food. Thus overcome by fasting and fatigue, 
they were compelled to retrace their steps, without having 
encountered any obstacle which was visibly insurmountable. 

In 1783, another attempt was made by three guides of 
Chamouni, who, following the route of their predecessors, 
passed a night on the mountain of La Céte, traversed the 
glacier, and proceeded up the same valley of snow. They 
had reached a great height, when one of them, the most 
hardy and robust of the three, was seized almost suddenly 
with a desire to sleep, that was absolutely irresistible. He 
wished the others to leave him, and go forward by. them- 
selves ; but persuaded that he would, in such case, die of a 
“stroke of the sun,” they preferred to abandon the enter 
prise, and accordingly the party returned. They were all 
excessively oppressed by the heat, which Saussure notices 
as being very astonishing at so great a height; they had 
no inclination for their provisions and wine. “One of 
them seriously told me,” says Saussure, “ that it was use- 
less to carry any provisions on this journey; and that if 
they had to go again, he would take nothing but a parasol, 
and a bottle of scent. When,” adds the naturalist, “I 
imagined this great and robust mountaineer ascending 
those snows, holding in one hand a parasol, and in the 
other a bottle of ‘eau sans pareille, it appeared so strange 
and ridiculous, that nothing could have presented more 
forcibly the difficulty of this enterprise, and consequently 
the absolute impossibility of success for men who have 
neither the head nor the legs of a good Chomouni guide.” 
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APPROACH TO THE GRANDS MULETS ROCKS, IN THE ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 


In the same year, towards the close of the season, an at- 
tempt was made by the naturalist Bourrit, the author of 
the Description of the Glaciers of Savoy; but he was 
driven back by a storm. Saussure seems now to have 
viewed the enterprise as hopeless, at least upon the north- 
western side of the mountain, or that looking into the Vale 
of Chamouni. “For my part,” he says, “ after the infor- 
mation I had received from those who had attacked the 
mountain from that side, I regarded success as absolutely 
impossible ; and such was the opinion of all the sensible 

eople of Chamouni.” Accordingly, when the indefatigable 
Bourrit renewed his attempt in the following year, he tried 
the western side of the mountain, or that looking into the 
Valley of Montjoie, which runs north and south past the 
end of the Valley of Chamouni, from which it is separated 
by Mount Lacha. He set out on the 1!th of September 
(1784), accompanied by six guides, launched upon the 
Glacier de Bionnassay, which leads to the base of the 
Aiguille du Gofté, and was “ scaling the rampart of Mont 
Blanc,” to use his own language, when he suddenly found 
himself so extremely affected by the intense cold, as to be 
unable to proceed. Two of his guides, however, Marie 
Coutet, and Francois Guidet, chamois-hunters, having pre- 
ceded, the rest of the party continued the ascent, and 
according to their own account, succeeded in reaching the 
D me du Gofité, which is only a few hundred feet below 
the highest summit, though a considerable distance from 
it horizontally. Bourrit saw them in the midst of the high 
snows ; and Marie Coutet told our countryman Coxe, that 
after reaching the Dome du Gofité, they had passed along 
the ridge between that and the summit as far as some high 
rocks, which appear from the Vale of Chamouni like small 
points rising out of the snow, but that as night was ap- 
proaching they were obliged to return. 

In 1785, two attempts were made, both in the month of 
September; the second only is worthy of notice. It was 
planned by Bourrit and Saussure, with full attention to 
every measure which seemed conducive to success; and it 








failed only from an accidental circumstance, against which 
no precautions could have been effectual. They set out on 
the 13th of September, attended by twelve guides, well 
provided with barometers, thermometers, and other neces- 
sary apparatus ; and, taking a similar route to that which 
Bourrit had followed the preceding year, ascended the 
mountain which rises by the side of the Glacier de Bion- 
nassay, and passed the night in a hut which they had pre- 
viously caused to be built at its upper extremity, at an 
elevation of 7,808 feet above the level of the sea, On the 
following morning they pursued their journey towards the 
Aiguille de Goité; but after reaching an elevation of about 
11,500 feet, they were stopped by some fresh-fallen snow, 
into which they sunk so deep as to be utterly unable to 
make way. 

In the month of June in the following year, was made 
another attempt which may almost be deemed a successful 
one, since it led to the discovery of a route by which the 
first ascent was afterwards effected, Two parties of guides 
engaged in the expedition; the one party ascended by the 
old route up La Géte on the north-western side of the 
mountain from the Valley of Chamouni, while the other 
ascended by the route which Bourrit and Saussure had 
taken, from Bionnassay on its western side, Pierre Bal- 
mat, Marie Coutet, and the other guides composing the latter 
party, slept in Saussure’s hut, and on the following day 
contrived with much toil to reach the Dome du Gofté ; 
there they met Frangois Paccard and his party, who had 
ascended with comparatively little exertion by the route 
of La Céte. The united body gained the ridge which 
connects the Dome de Gofité with the summit of Mont 
Blanc; but they found it so narrow, and the precipices 
on its sides so steep, as to render their advance imprac- 
ticable. They accordingly turned their steps backwards ; 
but one of their number, Jacques Balmat by name, having 
strayed from the rest in his search after minerals, (which 
the guides are accustomed to collect for sale in their 
mountain excursions ) lost his way, and being overtaken by 
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darkness, was compelled to pass the night alone on the ice, 
upwards of 12,000 feet above the level of the sea. The 
vigour of youth, and a constitution naturally strong, en- 
abled him to withstand the effects of so trying an exposure ; 
and when morning came, he was fortunate enough to dis- 
cover a route which seemed to afford the long-desired 
access to the summit. 


FIRST ASCENT, BY PACCARD. 


Wuen Jacques Balmat reached the village of Chamouni 
on his return, he was seized with a very severe indisposi- 
tion, the effect of extreme fatigue and exposure to intense 
cold. He was attended by Dr. Paccard, a physician of the 
lace, to whom, as a mark of gratitude, he communicated 
is discovery, offering at the same time to show the doctor 
the Way to the summit. The offer was accepted, and on the 
7th of August (1786,) these two daring adventurers set out 
from Chamouni upon this memorable expedition. They 
took the route of La Céte, and reached before dark the 
upper part of that mountain, where they passed the night 
on the Glacier des Bossons. At four on the following morn- 
ing they pursued their route over the ice, ascended the side 
of the Dome du Goité, and having reached a great height 
turned to the east, and passed along the ridge which is 
seen from Geneva, lying on the left of the summit. Here 
they first began to experience sueh intense cold, and such 
extreme fatigue, that Dr. Paccard was almost induced to 
relinquish the enterprise; being, however, encouraged by 
Jacques Balmat, who was more accustomed to such toil- 
some and dangerous expeditions, the Doctor followed his 
companion. The wind was so violent and piercing, that, in 
order to avoid its blowing in their faces, they were obliged 
to walk sideways for a considerable time. At half-past six 
in the evening they at length attained the summit of Mont 
Blane, and stood triumphantly on a spot of ground which 
no one had reached before. The eyes of many in the 
valley had followed their track by the aid of telescopes, and 
the whole of the population of Chamounj came out to catch 
a glimpse of them. They remained on the summit no 
longer than half an hour, the cold being so intense, that 
their provisions were frozen in their pockets, the ink con- 
gealed in their ink-horns, and the mercury in Fahrenheit's 
thermometer sunk to 184°, or 134° below the freezing-point, 
They had employed fifteen hours in aseending, and though 
they regained the mountain of La Cote in five hours, yet 
they found great difficulty in descending, their sight being 
debilitated by the reflection from the snow. They arrived 
at La Céte about midnight, after twenty hours of unre- 
mitted fatigue. Having reposed themselves two hours, 
they again sallied forth, and returned to Chamouni at eight 
in the morning. Their faces were excoriated, and their 
lips exceedingly swelled; Dr. Paccard was almost blind, 
and his eyes continued to be affected for a considerable 
time. The King of Sardinia made Balmat a present, and 
a small subscription was subsequently raised for him; he 
was honoured also with the familiar appellation of Mont 
Blanc. 
ASCENT OF SUSSURE IN 1787. 
As soon as Saussure heard that a practicable route had 
been found, he became anxious to lose no time in mounting 
to the summit himself, and there making those observa- 
tions and experiments, on account of which he had been 
for nearly thirty years anxious to see the ascent accom- 
plished, and the importance of which, in his days, invested 
the undertaking with an interest not attaching to it in our 
own. He left Chamouni at seven o'clock on the morning of 
the Ist of August, 1787, being accompanied by a servant and 
eighteen guides, of whom Jacques Balmat was the prin- 
cipal, with a tent, mattresses, ladders, ropes, straw, provi- 
sions, &c., and the instruments required for the scientifie 
objects of the expedition. 7 
e party passed the first night on the top of the moun- 
tain of La Cdte, in a tent previously constructed for that 
purpose. At four o'clock on the following afternoon they 
reached an elevation of 9312 feet above the valley, or 
12,762 feet above the level of the sea; here they encamped 
for the night, and formed an excavation in the hardened 
snow, which they covered with their tent. In this icy 
habitation, instead of suffering from the cold, Saussure felt 
such a suffocating heat from the closeness of the tent, and 
the number of persons erowded into so small a compass, 
that he was frequently obliged to go into the open air in 
order to breathe ireely. The next morning the whole com- 
pany resumed their journey at seven o'clock, and found the 
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ascent in some places so steep, that the guides who pre- 
ceded were obliged to hew out steps with a hatchet. At 
eleven they reached the summit of Mont Blanc. The whole 
party had been seen by the people of Chamouni as they 
approached the last heights, and all the bells in the village 
were set a ringing as the topmost point was attained. Thei- 
track had been incessantly watched by Madame Saussure 
and her two sisters. “ My first regards,” he says, “ were 
fixed on Chamouni, where I knew that my wife and her 
two sisters were, with their eyes at the telescope, anxiously 
following my steps; and I experienced a pleasant and con. 
soling feeling, on seeing waving the standard which they 
had promised that they would set up when their fears 
should be at least suspended, on observing my arrival at 
the summit. I was then able to enjoy, without regret, the 
grand spectacle which I had under my eyes. A light 
vapour, suspended ia the lower regions of the atmosphere, 
deprived me, in truth, of the view of the lower and more dis- 
tant objects, such as the plains of France and Lombardy, 
but I did not much regret this loss; what I came to see, 
and what I did see with the greatest clearness, was the 
ensemble of all the high summits whose structure I had 
so long desired to know. I could not believe my eyes; it 
seemed to me a dream, when I saw beneath my feet those 
majestic summits, those formidable aiguilles, the Midi, the 
Argentiére, the Géant, to reach whose very bases had been 
to me a work of so much difficulty and danger. I seized 
at once their relations, their connexion, their structure ; and 
a single look removed doubts which years of labour had 
been unable to clear up.” 

Saussure remained three hours and a half upon the 
summit,—a far longer time than has been spent there by 
any subsequent adventurer; of the observations which he 
made we shall have occasion to speak hereafter, in our de- 
tailed descripiion of the ascent generally. He returned to 
Chamouni on the morning of the 4th. The indefatigable 
M. Bourrit, whose unsuccessful efforts we have already 
mentioned, immediately set off to make another attempt; 
» but a sudden ‘change in the weather, no uncommon occur- 
rence in the climate of Chamouni, compelled him to return 
again unsuccessful. He made another trial in the follow- 
ing year (1788,) in company with his son and an English 
and Dutch gentleman. Our countryman, Mr. Woodley by 
name, was the only one of the party who reached the sum- 
mit; but he paid dearly for his success, both his hands and 
his feet being frozen. The same misfortune happened to 
the fingers and toes of the rest, who had not even the com- 
pensation of gaining their object, M. Bourrit may be 
deemed particularly unfortunate; he made five attempts, 
yet never reached the summit, “ though it would seem,” 
as Dr. Barry remarks, “ to have been partly through his 
indefatigable zeal that Saussure was induced to persevere.” 
Mr. Woodley was not, however, the first Englishman who 
stood upon the top of Mont Blane. Colonel Beaufoy made 
the ascent six days after Saussure, meeting with greater 
obstacles than his predecessor, in consequence of the en- 
largement of the chasms in the ice: an account of his 
journey was read before the Royal Society towards the 
close of the same year. 

It is unnecessary to describe in detail all the subsequent 
ascents; to some of them, of which accounts have been 
published, we shall refer in our general description. We 
subjoin, however, a list of all; it is a translation of one 
furnished to Dr. Barry by the Syndic, a magistrate of 
Chamouni, who keeps a regular account of them, and fur- 
nishes every successful adventurer with a certificate, drawn 
up and attested with all the formality and precision of a 
legal document. 


Statement of all the Ascents which have taken place to the 
summit of Mont Blanc :— 


. Jacques Balmat (Guide) ...... Chamouni. 
1786—Aug. 8....f tay wt peckedétousdasknmaa Ditto. 
1787—Aug. 3......M. de Squssure ....cccccceccces Geneva, 
1787—Aug. 9...... Colonel Beaufoy....-.......+.. English, 
1788--Aug. 5......Mr. Woodley .........scsecsees Ditto. 

Baron Doorthesen............«- Courland. 
1802 —Aug. 10.... { ts GEL. xtascqumente cade Lausanne. 
WOIB— Baw, WO. 2.20 cds TIORMES ccccccescceccccscccee: Hamburg. 
1818—Aug. 4.....- fons de Matezesecki.......... —— 

o_o ee American 
1819—June 19....4 fr, Edi detiale a ib amataiiade Ditto. 
1819—Aug. 13......Capt. Undrell, R.N............ English, 
1822— Aug. 18......Mr. Frederick Clissold ........ Ditto. 
1823—Sep. 4...... i SN cas icanenteieieneees Ditto. 


Dr. Edmund Clarke .«......... Ditto. 





1825 —Aug. 26... { Capt. Markham Sherwill ......Ditto, 
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Mr. Charles Fellowes ....+.+00+ English. 
1827—-July 25... { Mr. William Hawes ..+-++s+000. Ditto. 
18627—Aug. 9-.....Mr. John Auldjo ....++++e+0e0- Scottish, 
1830—Aug. 3......Capt. Bootie Wilbraham ...... English. 
1834—Sep, 17...... Dr. Martin Barry .......--++++- Ditto, 
1834—Oct. 9...... Count de Tilly....sssseeeveeeees French, 


it may be amusing to observe the comparatively large 
number of our countrymen who figure in this list ; out of 
the seventeen successful expeditions they are the heroes of 
no less than ten. It is easy to assign them the merit of 
courage and fortitude,—common qualities enough,—it is 
more difficult to discover any good resulting to mankind 
from their efforts. The only name in the list which, in the 
latter point of view, deserves to be, or will be remembered, 
is that of the Swiss naturalist, De Saussure, always 
excepting, of course, the names of Paccard and Balmat, 
who led the way to the summit. 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE ASCENT. 


“He who would reach the summit of Mont Blanc, has, 
very early in his journey, to make his way along a path 
cut upon the face of a cliff, sometimes perpendicular, and 
sometimes overhanging, several hundred feet in height, so 
narrow, that he must frequently walk sideways, in order to 
keep his balance; and this is one of the least perilous por- 
tions of the expedition. He soon meets with abysses, 
which can only be crossed by laying a few poles over, and 
walking or sliding upon them. Others he must pass, so 
broad, that he can only get over upon natural bridges of 
snow; and as the snow is frequently too thin to bear the 
weight of a person walking, one crawls over, and the 
others are drawn by ropes. In one place a huge block of 
ice is in the way, and lies upon a crevice so deep, that the 
eye cannot see to the bottom. Upon the perpendicular side 
of this block, steps are cut with a hatchet, and by means 
of these the adventurous traveller, in quest of amusement, 
reaches the other side, should he be fortunate enough to 
escape without slipping. Sometimes, in climbing up the 
sides of the glacier, the feet give way, and he rolls and 
slides to the very edge of the precipice, before the guide, to 
whom he is a tached by a rope, can venture to stop him, 
lest he should, on his own insecure footing, be moved by 
the effort, and be dragged after him over the brink. An 
avalanche is so frequent, that, in the course of the journey, 
it is many chances to one, that he should be buried under 
it. The latter part of the ascent, from the rarefied state of 
the air, with the fatigue of climbing, makes the bursting 
of a blood-vessel extremely likely, and is sure to prove 
fatal if there be any hidden defect in the chest or head. 
The dangers of the return are considerably increased by 
the great difficulty of keeping the head steady in descend. 
ing, and of using the limbs under the effect of exhaustion.” 

Such are the difliculties and dangers which must be 
encountered by the adventurous traveller who ascends to 
the summit of Mont Blane, The first point upon which 
he should satisfy himself is, that the state of the mountain 
renders success possible ; for this purpose he must apply to 
the experienced guides, and by their judgment he must 
be bound, for to hazard the experiment contrary to their 
advice, as Dr. Clarke observes, would be not only “ childish, 
contemptible temerity,” but “a base and selfish trifling with 
human life.” Previous to engaging in the expedition, he 
is recommended to make several preparatory mountain ex- 
cursions, “both to ascertain the physical strength in hand, 
and to augment the stock for the time of trial.” It is to 
the neglect of this precaution, more than to anything else, 
that the ill suecess of so many of the attempts whieh have 
been made to ascend Mont Blanc is to be attributed. Six 
or seven guides are usually taken upon the excursion; 
their remuneration is fixed beforehand at a certain sum, 
and there is generally a stipulation, that, if the party do 
not succeed in reaching the summit, they shall be paid 
& portion of the whole sum agreed on, proportionate to the 
distance accomplished. 

“ My agreement,” says Mr. Jackson, “ with them, was 
this; if we reached the summit, they were each to have 
sixty francs. If we only succeeded in getting as far as 
Mr. Greenwood had done, which was within about three 
hours of the summit, they were to have forty-five francs ; 
and if we should be unable to ascend higher than the 
Grands Mulets, they were to have only thirty frances. 
agreement was, I think, fair enough, considering they must 
be occupied at least two days, and possibly three ; Boron 
which, there certainly was a chance, however small, of their 
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losing their lives, and leaving their families bereft of every 
resource. Upon my return I made each of them a present 
of an additional five-franc piece, with which they were all 
perfectly content.” 


ROUTE TO THE FOOT OF THE AIGUILLE DU MIDI. 


As the excursion to the summit of Mont Blane cannot be 
performed in less than two days, it is necessary to fix upon 
some spot on the mountain at which the party may spend 
the night, during which they are out upon it. That gene- 
rally fixed upon, is the Grands Mulets Rocks, whence the 
traveller departs on the second morning for the summit, 
and whither he returns on his descent, either to rest a while 
if he means to accomplish the expedition in two days, or 
to sleep again, if he intends or is compelled to devote three 
to it. The Grands Mulets Rocks are eleven thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, or less than five thousand feet 
below the summit of Mont Blanc; and to reach them is 
generally a sufficient task for one day. Mr. Clissold spent 
the night much higher, on the Rochers Rouges, not a 
thousand feet below the summit; and it would seem to be 
desirable that the traveller should get as high as he car 
the first day, that he may have abundance of time to gain 
the summit, and descend it the next. The height, how- 
ever, at which it would be proper for him to sleep, must 
depend on the length and coldness of the nights. Dr. 
Clarke is of opinion, in spite of the general practice, that no 
person should think of sleeping on the Grands Mulets 
Rocks the first night. “To do so,” he says, “ is to incur 
no trifling danger. With the finest possible weather, and 
the utmost exertion, we found it no very easy task to reach 
the summit and return before night. A shower of rain, or 
the most trifling accident, would have proved rather 
serious. Having found, however, so much difficulty in 
mustering the requisite number of guides, it was clear 
either that the journey must be entirely abandoned, or the 
manner of prosecuting it left entirely to their direction, 
After much discussion, therefore, we consented to encamp 
the first night on the Grands Mulets rocks, and Coutet, 
(one of the guides,) repeated his waggish suggestion, that 
we should, probably, next morning, quietly walk down 
again,—a termination of the voyage which he said had 
happened to him on very many occasions before,” 

In his preparations for the journey, the traveller is always 
directed by the guides, and others whose local experience 
qualifies them to play the part of counsellors. A supply 
of clothes rather stronger and more substantial than his 
ordinary garments, must be provided; as also shoes 
studded with iron nails, especially at the heels, gaiters, 
green veils, and, perhaps, green spectacles, ‘“ Other 
articles,” says Mr. Jackson, “ necessary to be taken, were 
two blankets, a long sheet for a tent, a saucepan to dissolve 
the snow for water, ropes about fifteen feet long to secure 
each other in passing dangerous places; a hatchet for cut- 
ting steps in the ice and frozen snow; and for each of us a 
pole about six feet in length, with a spike in the end.” 
Concerning the provisions which it is customary to take, 
we will quote Dr. Clarke's bill of fare, the party consisting 
of himself, Captain Sherwill, and seven guides :—“ twenty- 
one bottles of vin ordinaire, one bottle of Cognac brandy, 
one bottle of vinegar, one toupelle of syrup, two of sirop de 
vinaigre, two bottles of old Neuchatel wine, two bottles of 
claret, seven loaves, five pounds of cheese, two pounds and 
a half of sugar, and lemons, three pounds of raisins and 

runes, nine cold fowls, eight joints of veal and mutton. 
hese provisions, he adds, were all packed in havresacks, 
and sent on by porters to the edge of the glacier, where 
we were to breakfast. These porters the guides thought 
roper to hire themselves, that they might be less em- 
Ceomeiad in ascending the base of the mountain, and be 
ready to embark on the ice with unimpaired vigour. ; 

The route, on quitting the Prieuré, lies for a little dis- 
tance along the valley towards its south-western extremity, 
as far as the village des Pélérins. Here it quits the valley 
and ascends the mountain by the southern end of that 
great buttress which extends, in front of the Prieuré more 
than two miles on each side of it, and of which the northern 
end is the “ Montanvert,” overhanging the Glacier des 
Bois. The ascent is by the side of the Glacier des Bossons, 
which flanks this buttress on the south, just as the Glacier 
des Bois flanks it on the north. It lies at first through a 
fine forest, on emerging from which it becomes by degrees 
more steep and troublesome, but it is practicable for mules 
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for about three hours from the Prieuré. The Chalet de la 
Para, the last human habitation, is reached in about an 
hour and a half; the prospect from this point is described 
by Dr. Clarke as perfectly delightful. “At the north- 
eastern extremity of the valley before us rose the lofty green 
passage of the Col-de-Balme, then came the red craggy 
thunder-smitten pinnacles of the Aiguilles Rouges, (the 
Acroceraunia of the valley,) then directly opposite to us the 
long fine woods and bare broken summit of the Breven; 
then, turning a little round, the bold calcareous turrets of 
the Aiguille de Varens, partly covered by a low mass of 
white cloud. Then came the green hills closing the other 
end of the valley of Chamouni. Looking directly downwards, 
you saw under your feet the dark pine woods at the back of 
the mountain, intersected by the white stony torrent that 
had burst itself several channels to form the Arve. Then 
further on, numerous brown ch4lets, dispersed irregularly 
among the parallelograms of yellow corn, or green hemp, 
or flax, or clover. A little further the clustered village of 
Chamouni, and the light tin-covered spire of the church. 
Turning your back on the village, and rising a little from 
the valley, you have a long line of tall thick dark-green 
pines, forming a most beautiful back-ground to the white 
icy pinnacles of the rugged Glacier des Bossons, which 
rojects far down into the smiling vale beneath. Then 
Pigher up 
} 


and the huge bulk of the Dome du Goité shining like 





you found above you the Aiguille du Goité, | 


polished silver in the morning sun; and still higher, and | 


directly over head, the snowy pinnacles of the monstrous 
Aiguille du Midi; its base covered with ice, and lower 
down with moss, heath, juniper, rhododendron, &e. 

The mules are quitted at the Pierre Pointue, a sort 
of stone-tent, formed of a vast block on one side, and a 
wall of uncemented picces on the other side. “ The mouth 
is open, but when once within you are tolerably snug. 
Here the solitary goatherd and part of his flock find 
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occasional shelter from the pelting storm and biting 
blast." The only remarkable passage in the remainder 
of the route to the foot of the Aiguille du Midi, as it is 
customary to call the top of the buttress upon which the 
traveler has ascended from the valley, or the point at 
which he quits it to enter upon the ice, is a ledge of rock 
in the side of the mountain, overhanging the Glacier des 
Bossons. This occurs soon after leaving the Pierre Poin- 
tue. ‘“‘ We proceeded,” says Mr. Auldjo, “ by a narrow foot- 
way, or ledge, in the face of the cliff, in some places per- 

endicular and in others overhanging the abysses below. 

his track is partly natural, but in some places improved 
by the people of the valley; and a tolerably accurate idea 
of it may be formed by imagining, that against a precipice, 
of some hundred feet in height, a wall of two feet thick 
was built about half way up, and the path consisted merely 
of the space on the top of the wall, which was frequently 
so narrow, that we were under the necessity of advancing 
sideways with our faces towards the rock, because the ordi- 
nary breadth of a man’s shoulders would have thrown the 
balance of his person over the edge of the precipice. The 
track was also slippery and covered with loose stones, the 
crumbling materials of the decaying rock around points of 
which we sometimes wound, now climbing, and then with 
greater difficulty descending, or rather letting ourselves 
down from one pinnacle to another; so that this part of 
our journey, though less perilous than our subsequent 
ascents and descents in the icy precipices of the glaciers, 
was yet sufficient to try the nerve of a novice, and to re- 
quire the utmost caution in the movement of even the most 
experienced of the guides.” 

Ve have given a view of this passage in page 129. The 
engraving in page 133, and that below, illustrate subse- 
quent parts of the ascent, of which we shall speak in our 
next number. 
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